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had "modernised" her administration and had no idea of the crazy
ambitions of The Black Dragon Society nor of their power over the
facade-democracy of Japan. "We must wait," he said, "for the
official history of the Chinese Revolution to record in greater detail,
the invaluable work of our Japanese friends."
During the many years of the Chinese revolutionary movement
there were several changes of government in Japan and these
governments did not pursue a fully consistent policy towards Sun
and his friends. This is not surprising, for Japan, well aware of her
growing strength in international affairs, was yet obliged to move
warily. Moreover Japan's self-interests were conflicting. Her
expanding industries found a valuable market in China, but it was
very largely in South China, the home of the revolutionists. Con-j
fiicting with this economic interest was a political one: the Japanese
autocracy dared not allow a successful republican democracy so close
to her own shores. Her politicians have dreaded always what they
call "dangerous thought" and have guarded their docile people
from contacts with such disturbing creatures as socialists and com-
munists. They were much concerned lest Sun's revolutionists should
contaminate Japanese thought. In the long run this factor has been
decisive in Japanese policy since the beginning of the twentieth
century; it was this fear that provoked the aggression manifest in
The Twenty-One Demands.
Sun's letter of March 19, 1915, to Mrs. Cantlie, quoted in the
last chapter, shows he thought the unfriendliness of the Japanese
government was due to the influence of the British government.
The sentence "We are working independently of them" is evidence
that Sun was out of touch with government circles in Japan, The
letter reveals also that Sun had not even learnt of The Twenty-One
Demands served secretly on Yuan Shih-kai two months earlier. Sun
believed the Japanese government were unfriendly to the revolu-
tionists because the British government were still backing Yuan;
but, in fact, the British government were trying to moderate Japanese
demands on Yuan.
Sun admired the vigour of the Japanese in following western ways
and, although he made it clear he considered the Japanese as gener-
ally inferior to the Chinese, he quoted them as an example in this
matter of "modernising". About the time the world war of 1914-
1918 was drawing to a close Sun expressed this view of Japanese
progress;